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than Southern mill operatives. It has been a long
while since a family of even semi-efficient operatives
has been compelled to ask for employment. Run-
ners for other mills, upon the slightest hint of dis-
affection, are quick to seek them out and even to
advance the expense of moving and money to pay
any debts. It is well known that families move
for the slightest reason or for no reason at all ex-
cept a vague unrest. Self-interest, if nothing else,
would restrain an overseer from an act which
might send a whole family or perhaps half a dozen
families from his mill.

Gradually the States imposed limitations upon
age of employment, hours of labor, and night work
for women and children, which practically meant
limiting or abolishing night work altogether. These
restrictions were slight at first, and the provisions
for their enforcement were inadequate, but suc-
ceeding legislatures increased them. Mild com-
pulsory attendance laws kept some of the children
in school and out of the mill. A more or less sub-
stantial body of labor legislation was gradually
growing up, when state regulation was stopped by
the action of the Federal Government. Since the
first Federal Child Labor Act was declared uncon-
stitutional, several States have strengthened laws